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him, and being a natural diplomatist he was inclined to  Monday,
suspect his fellow-men.                                                   Augus

With the exception of my husband, for whom he had
an affection amounting to reverence,' Lord Kitchener
could not get on with his colleagues, but the myth cannot
be sustained that he would have been more successful
had he worked with a stronger Cabinet.

Who were the men he had to work with in the Great
War? They are all alive, well known, and puzzle
nobody.

Is Sir Edward Carson a man of evasive personality
who ever shirked conflict ? Is Mr. Balfour's mind
muddled, or Mr. McKenna's mystical ? Has Mr. Churchill
a horror of big undertakings ? and does Sir William
Robertson lack resolution ? Could anyone accuse Sir
Edward Grey of vacillating conviction ? or the late
Lord Fisher of want of courage ? Did Mr. Bonar Law
fear the future ? or the present Prime Minister intrigue
against the High Command ? Surely not: the truth is
that the awe he inspired in the East he was unable to
impress upon a Western Cabinet, and the real tragedy
of Lord Kitchener was that none of his colleagues were
afraid of him.

He belonged to an earlier generation, before self-
determination had come into fashion, and being accus-
tomed to subject races would never have recognised the
legitimate desire for independence either in Ireland,
Egypt or India, and he opened his career with two incal-
culable blunders: he ignored the Territorial Force, and
muddled the Irish.

Great Britain has always held the theory that Freedom
is the heritage of man and not to be granted or withheld
according to his might, but this has never been put into
practice in Ireland; we have doled out in unequal
measure a special brand of Freedom for that country
which has earned us its lasting suspicion.

There was a great opportunity at the outbreak of